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century, the first nation in the world, and during the
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries had passed
through a period comparable with the Periclean or Augustan
ages of ancient civilisations. Victorious in war, France
had spread abroad her power into other continents and
possessed a court more brilliant than any in modern times.
The French State was the model of absolutism; French
aristocracy had become possessed of all power and wealth.
The French language was the language of the courts of
Europe and of international communication; French
literature had reached a beauty of form not then attained
by any other modern language; French manners had
attained a refinement and French Society a perfection
in form and in attractiveness that caused them to be
imitated throughout Europe as the highest product of
civilisation."*
This was a period of authority, of a right self-confidence,
of sure foundations. In spite of the many attacks made
upon the guiding power of the Church, which some writers
have described as cramping all originality and creative
effort,* the facts go to prove that in this period of French
history as in many another similar phase of the Church's
influence, the greatest creative work of the nation was
done under the aegis of the Christian Church. Religion
allied with philosophy gave mental stability and set all
reasoning upon sure and uncontroverted foundations. To
thought thus made secure, a literary training gave brilliance,
and refined manners expression. There was, at least in
boys* schools, a high standard of scholarship, a scholarship
that may be summarised in the pre-eminently French word
1 Textbook m the History of 'Education^ p. 535.
* Sefc Boyd*s History of Western Edtvation, p. 269, also Davidson's Rousseau in
the Great Educators series.